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with one of these brilliant, contrasting groups of scholars, it was
assured of a masterpiece.

Nothing is known of Elizabeth's education until the end of
her tenth year. Her brother Edward, also a precocious child,
began to learn Latin at the end of his sixth year and tackled a
modern language, French, at the end of his tenth. Elizabeth was
already learning Italian and French in her tenth year, and must
by then have been fairly well grounded in Latin. The first of her
surviving letters is one in Italian written to Queen Catherine
Parr in July 1544. By the end of that year she had finished a
translation, bound in an elaborate needle-work cover worked
by herself, of Margaret of Navarre's poem, 'The Mirror of a
Sinful SouP. It was a New Year's gift for the Queen. Prefaced
to it was a letter making liberal use of those books ofsententiae
or weighty sayings which made Tudor children appear in their
writings., as in their pictures, little versions of maturity. Thus
early she began a habit which was to grow into a curse, making
her studied writings insufferably obscure and involved.(Know-
ing,' began the letter, 'that pusillanimity and idleness are most
repugnant unto a reasonable creature, and that (as the philo-
sopher sayeth) even as an instrument of iron or of other metal
waseth soon rusty unless it be continually occupied, even so
shall the wit of a man or woman wax dull and unapt to do or
understand anything perfectly unless it be always occupied
upon some manner of study: which things considered, hath
moved so small a portion as God has lent me, to prove what
I could do.'

The proof of ability was an excessively dreary French poem
in Elizabethan prose. Its title recalled the literary feat of Eliza-
beth's great grandmother Lady Margaret; its subject was but
too painfully expressive of the belief that learning was intended
to lift the mind to the knowledge of most goodly matters.
* Where is the hell full of travail, pain, mischief, and torment?
Where is the pit of cursedness, out of the which doth spring all
despair? Is there any hell so profound that is sufficient to punish
the tenth part of my sins?' - and so on. Need we wonder at the
preternatural gravity of clever children then? Nor has the wors